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Cherubini. 
Memorials illustrative of his Life. Bv Edward Bellasis, 
(From the London Musical Standard.) 
(Continued from page 357.) 


Cherubini soon got to work after his appoint- 
ment as inspector of the Paris Conservatoire, 
the writing of solfeggi being the first duty to 
which he devoted himself. If we gave a list 
of his pupils who subsequently attained fame, 
we should have to print the names of all the 
best French musicians of this century; Auber’s 
standing first as far as chronology is concerned. 
Now that Cherubini was a government official, 
the pen that wrote for Marie Antoinette was 
compelled to write for the government de facto. 
Some writers have blamed the musician for 
this subserviency, but it must be remembered 
that he was nota Frenchman, and that he only 
followed the course adopted by Méhul and 
other French writers who seemingly followed 
the orders of the ruling powers without hesita- 
tion. Cherubini composed eight Republican 
Hymns, some of them being of rather large 
dimensions—Clément (the critic) bestows con- 
siderable praise on several of these. The 
Institute was founded in 1795, and Cherubini 
was not named as member, the three places re- 
served for musicians being of course bestowed 
on native composcrs. 

Cherubini married Cécile Tourette (already 
mentioned) 1795. By her he had two sons and 
a daughter, who have left descendants. His 
wife died in 1864, Mr. Bellasis gives no _par- 
ticulars whatever of the composer’s domestic 
life; in this respect his book is singularly defi- 
cient. He has regarded his hero simply as a 
musician, and has shown us that side of his 
character only. 

‘* Elisa” followed ‘‘ Lodoiska” at an interval 
of three years. The opera seems to have been 
a sort of stepping stone to ‘‘ Medea,” the sever- 
est of all Cherubini’s works, the first represen- 
tation of which took place at ‘the theatre 
Feydeau, in March 1797. Despite the curt 
opinion of Auber that ‘C'est la musique bien 
faite,” ‘‘ Medea” is recognized by musicians 
everywhere, as a work of the highest order. 
The opera has been performed in most coun- 
tries, but not always with success. It is long, 
difficult, and makes: great demand on the ener- 
gies of the singers; moreover its libretto is not 
satisfactory. Although Lachner has written 
recitatives for it in the modern form, we doubt 
whether the work will be heard again; as Chor- 
ley writes:—‘‘It has passed into the rank of 
those poems written in a dead language, which, 
though from time to time disinterred and inter- 
preted for the benefit of the scholar, have no 
longer a popular existence on acceptance.” 
Mr. Bellasis reprints many pages of Chorley’s 
critical notice of this work. It was last heard 
in London in 1870, when Malle. Titiens proved 
herself an admirable Medea. The grand over- 
ture will probably long retain a place in our 
classical orchestral programmes; the famous 
Storm Prelude is occasionally played at the 
Crystal Palace concerts. 

The intercourse of Cherubini with Napoleon 
was marked throughout by a singular mutual 
antipathy. It is difficult to determine the cause 
of this antagonism. Oddly enough the First 
Consul seems to have preferred the soft, smooth 
music of Paisiello and the old Italian school, 
to that of Cherubini, Spontini, and others who 
might be classed as belonging to the more high- 
ly developed instrumental school of the Ger- 
mans. Mr. Bellasis reprints the following well 
known anecdote, and assigns to that retort the 
cause of the dislike the soldier had for the mu- 
sician :— 





One evening when an opera of Cherubini was be. 
ing performed, and he and Napoleon were present 
in the same box, Napoleon turned to Cherubini and 
said: “ My dear Cherubini, you are certainly an 
excellent musician: but really your music is so noi- 
sy and complicated, that I can make nothing of it ;” 
to which Cherubini replied: “* My dear general, you 
are certainly an excellent soldier; but, in regard to 
music, you must excuse me if I don’t think it nec- 
essary to adapt my compositions te your compre- 
hension.” 


After Napoleon returned from Italy in 1797, 
a grand musical performance was given before 
him and his ministers at the Conservatoire. At 
this concert a hymn and funeral march com 
posed by Cherubini for the death of General 
Hoche was performed, and also a poor thin 
march by Paisiello, which the conqueror had 
brought from Italy. Napoleon gave the prefer- 
ence to the work by Paisiello, whom he styled 
the best composer of his age; adding that after 
him came Zingarelli, and so Cherubini was rele- 
gated to a still lower position. Itissaid that on 
this occasion he replied in atone of contempt: 
‘Passe encore pour Paisiello, mais Zingarelli!” 
Napoleon probably did not forget this sneer at 
his musical judgment, but it is very likely that 
he was by no means pleased to hear the praises 
of another's military glory sung before him. 
Here is another instance of the conflict between 
the two men :— 

On the eve of Napoleon’s departure for Egypt in 
the begiuning of the summer of 1798, he happened 
to be with Cherubini, and at once began bestowing 
high praises on the Italian composers, adding, as 
well, some strange remarks on Cherubini’s own 
works, whereupon the latter indignantly replied: 
“ Citizen-General, occupy yourself with battles and 
victories, and allow me to treat according to my 
own talent an art of which you know nothing.” 


Luckily Napoleon was not First Consul then, 
or such an utterance might have been danger- 
ous. 

In 1798 he wrote the short opera ‘‘L’Hotel- 
lerie Portugaise,” and in the following year 
‘La Punition”; neither of these attained much 
success. At the commencement of the year 
1800 (8th Nivose, an 8) he produced his mas- 
terpiece in opera ‘‘Les Deux Journées.” The 
first performance created an immense sensation, 
the audience rose and applauded every number. 
Two hundred representations did not cool the 
enthusiasm of the Parisians, while in various 
cities of Germany, under the title of the ‘‘ Was- 
sertriiger,” it was hailed with acclamation. 
Some of the maestro’s friends wished him to 
dedicate the score to Haydn, but he modestly 
declined, saying, ‘‘As yet I have written noth- 
ing worthy of such a master.” Of the numer- 
ous criticisms and opinions that Mr. Bellasis 
has collected on this work, we can find room 
but fora few extracts. Riehl calls this opera 
‘temotion dramatized. The melody is charm- 
ing, yet united with all the highest contrapun- 
tal science, while the richness of the instrumen- 
tation may be compared to the coloring of a 
Paul Veronese.” Bouilly, says Picchianti, was 
the author of the libretto, suggested by the 
generous action of a water-carrier towards a 
magistrate who was related to the author, 
Mendelssohn, Miel. Planché, and Goethe praise 
the libretto, the latter considering it a true 
model in the style of comic opera. 


“In Germany the work was received with such 
admiration that the most famous composers did not 
hesitate to study it, and Beethoven especially, who 
always used to keep it ready at hand on his table. 
The old system of the time in which the dramas used 
to be composed almost exclusively of airs was 
beginning to be destroyed, whilst in the opera, with 





the exception of a duet and a canzonet, the whole 
was composed of concerted pieces and choruses, in 
a new style, full of vigor andcharm, The ensemble 
of the harmony and the instrumentation is disposed 
and conducted in such a masterly manner, and with 
such a spontaneousness, force, and clearness, that it 
need not fear comparison with the compositions of 
the present day, when errors and negligence often 
remain concealed under the noise of an orchestra 
that deafens the audience. 

Denne-Baron calls attenion to the perfect 
appropriateness to be found between the music 
and the words. ‘‘ Inthe orchestra he assigned 
a part to each instrument, as to a personage 
who has his own language and accent, at times 
establishing between them intelligent dia- 
logues, or combining their different tones in 
harmonious groups so far as to unite them in 
energetic masses.” Spohr inhis autobiography 
says that he was intoxicated with delight on 
hearing the opera for the first time, and that it 
was the study of the score of that work that 
chiefly gave him the first impulse to composi- 
tion. Weber calls it his favorite opera. In a 
letter to a friend he givesa long account of it, 
stating that ‘‘it displays richness cf melody, 
vigorous declamation, and all-striking truth in 
the treatment of the situations, ever new, ever 
heard and retained with pleasure.” He strong- 
ly condemns an attempt made by the conduc- 
tors of it at Munich to improve certain parts of 
the work, from their point of view. Mendels- 
sohn also wrote glowingly of the opera, and 
speaks of his own pleasure as surpassing any- 
thing he had ever experienced in a theatre. 
To the charge of want of melody in Cherubini, 
Fétis replies, ‘‘ There is copiousness of melody 
in Cherubini, especially in ‘Les Deux Jour- 
nées;’ but such is the richness of the accompa- 
nying harmony, and the brilliant coloring of 
the instrumentation, considering the period 
when the work appeared, that the merit of the 
melody was not appreciated at its just value.” 
Fétis, however, adds that Cherubini’s dramatic 
works have a fault in the shape of ‘‘a certain 
absence of scenic instinct,” the musician de- 
velops his idea too much and forgets the 
requirements of the action, consequently the 
situations become tedious. In his lecture on 
‘* Dramatic Music ” at the London Institution, 
we remember that Professor Ella spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of this picturesque work, 
calling special attention to the beauty, pathos, 
and power of the well-known overture. Oulib- 
ischeff has also criticized this prelude, and Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren considers that this alone ‘‘ by 
the power of its ideas, their admirable develop- 
ment, the peculiarity of its form, and the ~igor 
of its orchestration, gives Cherubini a foremost 
rank among musicians in the estimation of all 
who set the highest value on the greatest order 
of artistic productions.” 

The opera was first produced in England un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The Escapes” in 1801, being 
termed a ‘‘ Musical Entertainment.” It was 
brought out at Covent Garden; but Mr. Bellasis 
says that on examining the score of the piece 
in question, he found the name of Thomas 
Attwood attached to it, and Cherubini’s music 
is everywhere altered and mangled. Its first 
perfect performance did not take place till 
1872, when it was given at Drury Lane, the 
dialogues being set to recitatives by Sir Mich- 
ael Costa. Noteworthy and fine as was the per- 
formance, it created no great excitement, save 
among musicians themselves, and, to the dis- 
grace of the operatic manager, it was given but 
once. The fashionables, for whose sole amuse- 
ment opera is maintained in London, make no 
pretentions to understand classical music. As 
‘*Les Deux Journées” is not so rich in mere 
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tunes that can be caught up and hummed at s 
single hearing’ as ‘‘ fa Traviata,” the manager 
perhaps can hardly be found fault with for with- 
drawing pabulum which did not suit tise tastes 
of his patrons. Some people thought that, as 
it was termed comic, it ought to be funny like 
‘*Tl Barbiere ” for instance, whereas in ‘‘ Les 
Deux Journées” it is merely called ‘‘ comic” 
because the story ends happily. 

There can be no question but that in this 
work are to be found the so-called Wagnerian 
theories of operatic treatment. There is no 
aria d’intrata for prima donna, tenor, baritone, 
or bass; no solos interrupt the action of .the 
drama; each character is individualized, and 
each one contributes to the legitimate carryin 
on of the drama. Wagner's proposed anpihi- 
lation of the tyranny of leading singers in 
operas, and the due subordination of all the 
various dramatic materialsto one common end, 
was anticipated years ago. If Wagner is re- 
garded as the apostle now preaching the faith, 
Gluck and Cherubini must be looked upon as 
the avant coureurs of the new creed. 

Cherubini’s operatic reforms at the Feydeau 
were ably seconded by Méhul at the Favart 
theatre, and in 1800 the two composers wrote 
‘Epicure ” in conjunction, Cherubini supplied 
the overture, which Beethoven studied, and, 
according to some critics, it influenced the 
characteristics of the style of that great tone 
poet. This opera was performed but three 
times, and it caused a quarrel between its 
authors, each attributing to the other the fail- 
ure of the work. They were, however, after- 
wards reconciled. 

Among the many instances that Mr. Bellasis 
has collected of Napoleon’s antipathy to Cheru- 
bini, the following will be read with interest :— 

On the 12th of December, 1800, a grand perform- 
ance of the “ Creation” took place in Paris. Napo- 
leon, while on his way to attend it, was near being 
killed by the explosion of the infernal machine, It 
was after this crisis, that a deputation, composed of 
the various societies and corporations at Paris, 
waited on the First Consul to offer their congratula- 
tions on his escape. Cherubini, as a representative 
of the Conservatoire, was among the deputation, but 
kept in the background, wishing to avoid any un- 

leasant meeting with Napoleon, who however iron- 
cally exclaimed, “I do not see Monsieur Chérubin,” 
pronouncing the name in this French way in order 
to indicate, it is said, that Cherubini was not worthy 
of being deemed an Italian composer. When the 
composer came forward, neither said one word, Yet 
crowds were atill rushing nightly to see and hear 
**Les Denx Journées.” Shortly after the above 
incident, Napoleon invited him to a banquet at the 
Tuileries, given toa number of distinguished men 
at Paris, After a frugal repast, the seneeny ad- 
journed to the salon, where the First Consul entered 
inte conversation with Cherubini, both of them 
walking up and down the room,  “ Well,” said 
Napoleon, “the French are in Italy.” “ Where 
would they net go,” rejoined Cherubini, “led by 
such a heroas you?” Napoleon seemed pleased, 
but talked now in Italian, new in French, which so 
confused Cherubini that he could scarcely make out 
what the Consul was saying. At length the latter 
began on the old topic, ‘1 tell you,” he said, “1 
like Paisiello’s music immensely ; it is soft and tran- 
quil. You have much talent, but there is too much 
accompaniment,” and he instanced the celebrated 
air of Zingarelli, “ Ombra adorata,” as being the 
sort of thing he liked. Cherubini quietly rejoined, 
“ Citizen Consul, I conform myself to French taste.” 
“Paese che vai usanza che trovi,” says the Italian 
proverb, “ Your music” continued Napoleon, 
“makes too much noise. Speak to me in that of 
Paisiello, that is what lulls me gently.” “I under- 
stand,” replied Cherubini; ‘* You like music which 
does not stop you from thinking of state affairs.” 
At this witty answer Napoleon frowned, and the 
talk ended. 

Cherubini, finding himself ignored by the 
First Consul, wrote but little fresh at this peri- 
od, and seems to have devoted himself to 
botanical pursuits. When Napoleon, at the 
close of 1802, re-established a state chapel, 
Paisiello came on invitation to Paris, and 
accepted the direction, to which a handsome 
salary and other privileges were attached. The 
Conservatoire took great umbrage at this ap- 





pointment, aad complained of the preference 
shwwn to Italian music over that representing 
their own country. Paisiello leased no one 
but the Dictator, and finding his yositior an 
unpleasant one, asked and obtained leave to re- 
tire to Naples again. Napoleon tried to get 
Zingrelli in his place, but he wisely preferred 
his post at the Vatican. 

*« Anacreon ” was produced in 1803. It is 
a heavy, unequal work, the libretto (by Men- 
doze) being especially poor and ridiculous. 
Roars of laughter, we are told, interrupted the 
first performance for this cause. The fine 
overture to this work is not likely to be for- 
gotten. On its first appearance in this country 
it was played three times in succession; a rare 
triumph indeed. 

** Achille & Scyros”’ was as unsuccessful as 
the preceding work, on a Greek subject. The 
spectacle of the heroic Achilles in petticoats 
intensely amused the Parisians. Méhul, with 
a generosity which did him credit, declined the 
office of chapel-master for himself, but offered 
to share it with Cherubini. Napoleon, bhow- 
ever, would not hear of this proposal, and 
gave the appointment to Lesueur. It is inter- 
esting to know that Cherubini got up, as a 
labor of love, a performance of Mozart's ‘* Re- 
quiem,” and, according to Mr. Bellasis, ‘‘it 
made a deep sensation ” at Paris. 

In the year 1805 he left for Vienna on an in- 
vitation to compose for the managers of the 
opera house there. Here Cherubini made the 
aceuaintance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hum- 
mel, and he was cordially received by the Ger- 
man musicians resident there. His operas 
were given under his own direction, several al- 
terations being made. A change, however, 
soon occurred. The victory of Elchingen 
brought the French Emperor to Schénbrunn, 
and we read :— 


But when dictating in Vienna the terms of peace 
of Presburg, Napoleon, on hearing of Cherubini’s 
presence in the city, expressed a wish to see him. 
When the composer came, the Emperor asked him 
what cause had brought him to Vienna, and wheth- 
er he had obtained the necessary permission to leave 
France. Having satisfied himself on this point, the 
Emperor, while not forgetting his usual praises of 
Paisiello and Zingarelli, said in a kindly tone, ‘ Ah 
Monsieur Cherubini, I am glad you are here, and 
since you are here, we'll have some music together. 
You shall direct my concerts.” Thus charged with 
the direction of the court-musie during Napoleon's 
stay in Austria, Cherubini gave twelve musical 
soireés alternately at Vienna and Schénbrunn, he 
presiding at the piano and Crescentini singing ; and 
each time occasions were opportunely afforded for 
lively discussions on music between Napoleon and 
Cherubini, First of all, Napoleon beeame angry 
because, as he thought, there was too much noise in 
the orchestra, The patient Cherubini, to remedy 
this, contrived that all passages should be executed 
pianissimo, which proceeding quite satisfied Napo- 
leon. The latter even showed an interest in Chern- 
bini’s future movements, saying to him one day, “ I 
very much hope that you are here only for a_holi- 
day, and that you will return to Faris.’ At another 
time when Napoleon spoke about Faniska, the rep- 
resentation of which had been postponed on account 
of the troubles of the time, Cherubini at once took 
the position of assailant by saving ‘ This opera will 
not please you.’ ‘And why not,’ exclaimed Napoleon, 
‘ Because,’ said Cherubini (using the same expression 
employed by Napoleon in their passage of arms at 
the Tuileries in 1800), ‘because it has too much 
accompaniment.’ The charge of ‘too many notes’ 
was preferred against Cherubini both by the Em- 
peror Joseph II. and Napoleon. 


Napoleon certainly paid the maestro hand- 
somely, but Cherubini, having entered into a 
music printing business in conjunction with 
Stibelt, failed, and was compelled to sell all 
his property to pay the debts. The conqueror 
asked the musician to accompany him to Paris, 
but Cherubini declined, chiefly on the ground 
that he had not given the Viennese his prom- 
ised work. On Napoleon’s return he created 
Paér his court-musician. About this time he 
seems to have been more favorably disposed 
towards Cherubini, and it seems odd that he 
who loved the sound of cannon and the roar of 











battle should have always given the preference 
to the quiet and suave Italian school. 
(To be continned.J 


Handel's Operas.—History of “Lascia ch’io 
pianga.” 


The Works of Handel. Printed for the German 
Handel Society. I4thyear. Leipzig. (London: 
Augener & Co). 

The editor and committee of management of the 
German Handel Society are pushing on as fast as 
possible towards the completion of their arduous 
task; and for the present year’s subscription they 
have issued five parts, all of which are 
was announced Jast year that all the operas would 
be brought out in chronological order. Unexpected 
difficulties, however, connected with the collation of 
some of the manuscripts, have rendered it necessary 
to postpone the publication of some of the earlier 
operas till next year; and those now given are 
Agrippina, Rinaldo, Teseo, Amadigi, and Muzio 
rs Of these five pieces the first and third had 
been previously published in Arnold’s very incor- 
rect and uncritical edition; the second and fifth 
were, so to speak, partially published in the shape 
of books of “Favorite Songs,” by Walsh; and 
Amadigi has not, we believe, been previously issued 
in any shape. 

It 3s, of course, impossible within reasonable lim- 
its to give anything like an analysis of five large 
works, each of which would furnish materials for a 
separate article; but there are a few interesting 
points which may be mentioned, and our readers 
must be referred to the scores themselves for fuller 
details, 

Agrippina was composed during Handel's visit to 
Italy, and was first produced at Venice in 1708 or 
1709, It is interesting, as furnishing an early illus- 
tration of the way in which the composer used up 
what he probably considered the best parts of his 

revious works, when these were snch as not to be 

ikely to be frequently performed. Inthe year 1707 

he had composed for Cardinal Ottoboni, at Rome, 

an Italian oratorio, 1! Trionfodel Tempo. For more 
than a century and a half this work remained un- 
published, though a large portion of it was subse- 
quently -incerporated in bis Iast English oratorio, 
The Triumph of Time and Truth, the libretto of 
which was mostly translated from that of the earlier 
composition, Jl Trionfo del Tempo has, within the 
last few years, been issued in the present edition ; 
and a comparison therewith of the present opera 
shows thot some of the best songs were transplanted 
from the one work into the other. Among these 
are the beautifal air “ Vaghe fonti” (p. 83), and the 
fine and dramatic song ‘Come nube” (p. 123). On 
the other hand, in writing the English Zime and 

Truth, Handel introduced into it some of the songs 

from the present opera. Among these are ‘ Volo 

pronto” (p. 18), and “ Ogni vento” (p. 105), which 
are to be found with slight alteration in the later 
work, as “ Pleausure’s gentle Zephyrs playing,” and 

“TIappy Beauty.” The song “ L’Alma mia fra le 

tempeste ” (p. 20) furnished the theme of “ Heroes 

when with glory burning,” in Joshua, while “Se 
vuoi pace” (p. 133) was subsequently expanded into 

“Wise men flattering,” in Judis Maccabeus. The 

air “ Bel piacere ”(p 121) is very curious from the 

constant’ alternations of common and triple time— 
an anticipation by a hundred and fifty years of some 
of the effects of Liszt and Wagner ! 

The next work in the series, Rinaldo, is not only 
interesting as the firs; opera Handel wrote for Lon- 
don, it is also one of the finest of the whele series. 
It presents several points worthy of notice. First, 
the instrumentation is richer and mere varied than 
in any of his earlier works, As examples of this 
may be cited the florid song “ Venti, turbine” 
(p. 46), with the novel combination of a solo violin 
and bassoen ebligati in the accompaniment; the 
“ bird song,” “ Augellette che cantate,” which, be- 
sides the string quartet, has two flutes and a_picco- 
lo in the score; and the martial music in the third 
act, in which four trumpets and drums are em- 
ployed. But apart altogether from the instrnmen- 
tation, many of the songs in this opera are of great 
beauty. Foremost in popularity is the ‘* Lascia 
ch’ie pianga,” one of Handel's tenderest inspirations. 
It will be interesting to trace the history of this 
beautiful melody, which is generally considered to 
belong originally to the present opera. It is first 
found as a ballet-air (a Sarabande) in Handel’s 
earliest opera, Almira, From thence it was trans- 
ferred to the Italian oratorio Jl T’rionfo del Tempo, 
where it is set to the werds “ Lascia la spina, cogli 
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la rosa ;” se that it had been twice previously used 
by Handel before it found a final resting-place in 
Rinaldo, Ferhaps even finer as music, though less 
popular in style than the song just named, is ‘‘ Cara 
sposa” (p. 39), of which it is said that Handel con- 
sidered it one of the two best songs he ever wrote, 
the other one being ‘Qmbra cara,” in Radamisto. 
The song “Il Tricerbero humiliato,” which is in 
unison nearly throughout, and the spirited duet “Al 
trionfu del nostro furore,” should also be mentioned 
as among the finest numbers. The whole opera 
contains but a small proportion of those old-fash- 
ioned songs to be found in nearly all Handel’s works, 
which, however they may have suited the taste of 
the last century, have no more than an historical 
interest at the present day. 

Of the rest of the operas before us we must speak 
very briefly. The difficulty with these very inter- 
esting works is that there isso much to say about 
them, that when the subject is once entered upon 
one hardly knows where to stop. Teseo is notewor- 
thy as being the only one of Handel's operas which 
is in five acts. The composer borrowed much less 
from it than from some of his other operas for his 
oratorios ; the only movement which we have rec- 
ognized as subsequently made use of being the song 
“Pid non cerca” (p. 55), which furnished the chief 
material for the duet in Susanna, “Tomy chaste 
Susanna’s praise.” The whole music of the part of 
Medea in this opera is of great dramatic power, and 
shows in a remarkable manner Handel's power of 
individualizing character. One or two interesting 
points of instrumentation are to be found in the 
score. One is in the song “ Vieni torna” (p. 56), 
where the bassoons, especially in the second part, 
are used quite in the modern manner ; anc ther is the 
air “ Dal cupo baratro” (p. 76), which is in reality 
a trio for the voice and two vboes, the voice taking 
the lowest part of the harmony, and being doubled 
in unison by the violins, It is an almost universal 
idea that Handel’s scores are thin and colorless; 
whereas, the fact is that none but those who have 
made a special study of them have an idea how in- 
teresting they.are. It is hardly too much to ‘say 
that there is scarcely a device of modern instrumen- 
tation, the germ at least of which may not be found 
somewhere in Handel's works. At some future time 
we may possibly atttempt to show this in these 
columns ; for the present we content ourselves with 
the simple statement. 

The overture to Amadigi is interesting as an 
early example of the contrasts between the stringed 
and wind band, to which Handel was so partial, 
and of which the opening symphony of the Detlingen 
Te Deum, and the accompaniments to “‘ The Lord is 
a man of war,” in Israel in Egypt, are among the 
best-known examples. Among the best songs in 
this work are “ Ah, spietato” (p. 17), with a most 
expressive oboe obligato, the ‘“S’estinto é T'idol 
mio” (which, by the way, is borrowed from Almira), 
and the very fine and richly-scored “ Pena tiranna ” 
(p. 60), which begins somewhat like ‘“ Lascia ch’io 
pianga,” being in Sarabande rhythm. Amadiqi has 
the peculiarity of containing a second “ sinfonia,” 
constructed in the form of an uvverture, in the mid- 
dle of the first act. Schoelcher, in his Life of Han- 
del, says that his “second overture,” as it was 
commonly called, is identical with the fourth oboe 
concerto. This, however, is an error, as the two 
works have nothing in common but their key, 
neither is the present movement to be found in the 
oboe concertes at all. 

The chief interest attaching to Muzio Scevola is 
that it was the opera which was written by three 
composers, each taking one act. It has always been 
stated that the first act was by Attilio, the second 
by Bononcini, and the third by Handel. Dr. 
Chrysander, however, in the preface to the present 
edition names Mattei as the composer of the first 
act. As we have not the Doctor’s Life of Handel 
by us, we do not know his reasons for the state- 
ment ; but he evidently takes it as a matter of course, 
and does not even mention Attilio’s name, and we 
are quite willing te accept it on his authority. Of 
course, only the'third act of the opera is included 
in this collection. It is not one of Handel’s strong- 
est productions, nor is it needful to dwell on it in 
detail, The perusal gives us cause for thankfulness 
that, if this was the best of the three acts, we are 
not obliged te read threugh the other two. It is 
needless te say that it contains points of interest— 
it would hardly be Handel's if it did not; but it is 
far inferior to such works as Agrippina or Rinaldo, 
to say nothing of the oraterios.—Musical Record, 
(London.) 
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That Amateur Flute. 


The company all were seated, and the laugh and jest 
went round—light-hearted revellers unconscious of their 
doom. The executioner entered. He bore in his hand a 
silver flute. A malignant smile lighted up his features. 
“Ha! ha!” he said, with fiendish glee, “I will adminis- 
ter unto them an adagio; not a man shall escape.” 

Now, therefore, this, accompanied with many apologies j 
to the honored shade of Edgar Allan Poe: ; 

Hear the fluter with his flute— 
Silver flute, y 

O what a world of wailing is awakened by its teot! 

How it demi-semi quavers ‘ 
On the maddened air of night! 
And defieth all endeavors 
To escape the sound or sight 
Of the flute, flute, flute 
With its tootle, tootle, toot— 
With reiterated tootings of exasperating toots, 
The long protracted tootelings of agonizing toots 
Of the flute, flute, flute, flute, 
Flute, flute, flute, 
And the wheezings and the spittings of its toots. 


Should he get that other flute,— 
Golden flute,— 
Oh, what a deeper anguish will its presence institoot! 
How his eyes tu heaven he’ll raise, 
As he plays, 
All the days, 
How he’ll stop us on our ways 
With its praise! 
And the people, oh the people, 
That don’t live up in the steeple, 
But inhabit Christian parlors 
Where he visiteth and plays— 
Where he plays, plays, plays— 
In the cruelest of ways, 
And thinks we ought to listen, 
And expects us to be mute, 
Who would rather have the ear-ache 
Than the music of his flute,— 
Of his flute, flute, flute, 
And the tootings of its toot,— 
Of the toots wherewith he tooteleth its agonizing toot, 
Of the flute, flewt, fluit, floot, 
Phlute, phlewt, phlewght, 


And the tootle, tootle, tooting of its toot. 
—Arcadian, 





On Various Pianoforte Compositions. 
BY E, PAUER, 
(From the Programmes of the “ Historical Concerts,”) 


VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, Op, 54, MENDELSSOHN, 


(1809—1847.) 
“Lerpzia, July, 15, 1841. 


“Do you know what I have recently been com- 
posing with enthusiasm ?—Variations for the piano 
—rctually eighteen ona theme in D minor; and 
they amused me so famously that I instantly made 
fresh ones on a theme in E flat major, and now for 
the third time on a theme in B flat major. I feel 
quite as if I must make up for lost time, never hav- 
ing written any before.” 

Thus writes Mendelssohn, on the above-mentioned 
date, to his friend Carl Klingemann, in London. 

Indeed, the confession that the composition of 
these Variations ‘‘ amused” Mendelssohn “ famous- 
ly” may easily be understood. Nothing has such 
fascinating interest to an accomplished composer as 
writing Variations ; he is enabled to draw from the 
theme all possible conclusions, and to evolve very 
various beauties from the sometimes meagre and 
insignificant-looking theme. It is astrange circum- 
stance that Mendelssohn composed Variations only 
on his own themes; whilst Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
and Beethoven more generally exerted their powers 
and skill on the themes of other composers. Indeed, 
it would have been highly interesting to see what 
a Mendelssohn might have produced from a theme 
of Rossini or Auber, and to compare it with what 
Beethoven did with Paisiello’s air, ‘Nel cor pia non 
mi sento,” or with the Russian dance of the com- 
pletely unknown composer Pavl Wranizky. The 
Variation, as a form, is really one of the greatest 
wonders of our musical art. It is based on the 
principle that an air may appear in various forms of 
figure and rhythm. and in varied divisions and com- 
plications of parts, with contrapuntal and even fugal 
treatment, provided the melodious order and phras- 
ing is preserved throughout. The form changes, 
but the substance remains. But changes of form are 
not immaterial ; for they involve changes in the 





movement, expression, am even character of the 
original theme, which skonld develop itselfin ever 
new formations. Wariations are not like a chain 
formed by links ef the same siae.; they represent 
pregress frem simple to cemposite, from rest to 
motion, frem tranquility to passion, or vice versd. 
Variations way be treated :ac.a more playing with 

sages and oraate phrases, without the requisites 
Just moationed, from the great facilities there are for 
chaage; but we speak here of those of the highest 
class. In this field, the musical art may achieve the 
greatest triumphs. The composer, bound, so to 


j] say, to the theme, develops in it new features, 


elevates it to a higher standard, ard elicits drom it 
fresh and waexpected beauties. This faculty is an 
exclusive privilege of music, and is found in no other 
art. The orly ——— we would mention as ap- 
proximating at all to the unique form of the musical 
Variation might perhaps be the “ Essay,” ia which 
the author may riug the charges on his subject. 

It is net astonishing that such a consummate 
master of all the techiical means as Mendelssohn 
should have suceceded eminently in drawin 
very simple theme intrinsically beautiful oa highly 


interesting results. ‘Give me an idea of the com- 


monest order, and I bet you what yeu wail, I turn it | 
over and over again in point ef design, of aceom- | 
paaiment, of harmonizatien, instrumentation, until | 
it is metamorphosed into a good and interesting 
subject.”” Thus Mendelssohn expressed himself once | 


to the clever composer Lobe ; and certainly he has 
in many instances verified his aseertion. But atill, 
in point of inventing, Mendelssohn was not se spec- 
ulative, bold, and euterprising as Beethoven. This 
last great master was not satisfied that his Varia- 
tions should coasist merely in new figures and har- 
monies; he even in one instance (Variations in F 
major, Op. 34) changed the key and the time in each 
Variation. 
ness and depth of conception, Beethoven has hither- 
to been unrivalled. 

The leading feature of Mendelssoha’s Variations 


in D minor is, as already indicated by the title, | 
seriousness ; the only ray of light shining into that , 


gloomy life of the “ minore” is observed in the sin- 


gle major Variation; which, however, does not to | 
any great extent change the earnestness which is | 


the characteristic expression of the whole work. 
The design of the entire piece might be thus sym- 
bolized: <== “_ The theme, breathing the ex- 
pression of a devout prayer, and indicative of a quiet 
resignation, gradually increases in animation by 
well-balanced and strictly proportionate degrees, 
It gains in fire, life, and passion, and reaches its 
climax at the point when the major Variation ap- 
pears. The interval of rest that follows is but short ; 
a new and even mv re impassioned life begirs again ; 
and a kind of second climax is reached with that 
really splendid “point d’Orgue” which precedes 
the finale, This latter, however, is not to be con- 
sidered as a strict Variation, but more as a coda or 
a kind of free fantasia. 
monization, nobility and completeness of figural 
treatment—clearness and 
writing—tasteful and wel 
movement—these Variations will ever stand out as 
a model ; and any one who practises them carefully 
and conscientiously will surely feel inclined to par- 
aphrase the celebrated composer's words, and to say 
to many a musical friend, “Do you know what I 
have recently been practising with enthuasism ? 
Mendelssohn's Variations for tke piano in D minor 
—and they amused me so famously that I instantly 
ordered those im E and B flat majer.” 





FANTASIA, ROBERT SCHUMANN. (1810—1856.) 
(Dedicated to Franz Liszt.) 


This fantasin was intended as a contribution | 
towards the fund for erecting Beethoven’s monu- jj 


ment in Bonn; and Schumann desired to call it 
“Obolus,” and to namethe three different movements 
“Ruins,” “Triumphal Arch,” and “Crown of 


Stars.” For unknown reasons this plan was not | 


carried out, and it appeared simply with the fitle 
“ Femtaeia,” and a metto by Fr. Sc 
“* Purch alle Téne tinet 
= ir ngs ap neg 
n leiser lon 
Fiir den, der iheimalich lauschet.” 
Schumann's works ferm an epoch in the annals of 
our pianoforte literatare ; and their great influence 


may be ascribed te their peculiar intellectual rich- | 


ness and their romantic tendency. With respect to 
technical execution they demand by far greater 
abilities than the pieces of Mendelssohn. Schumann 
may be said to have bestowed the same care on the 


froma | 


With regard to these two points, bold- | 


In all that concerns har- | 


"re accuracy of part- | 
-arranged gradation of : 
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development of his intellectual expression, that 
Mendelssohn devoted to the outward form. Thus 
it is natnral that Schumann obtains a firmer and 
deeper hold on the mind of the thinking and appre- 
ciative musician than Mendelssobn himself. A sin- 
gle hearing will sometimes be sufficient to impress 
us with all the beauties of a piece of Mendelssohn. 
Not so with Schumann; each time we repeat one of 
his pieces, anew point of beauty or interest will be 
discovered. Even an experienced player must 
repeat at least a dozen times the above splendid fan- 
tusia in C major, before he can find out all its beau- 
ties, and all the mysteries which this remarkable 
piece contains are revealed tohim. Schumann, as 
A composer, was perhaps not so richly gifted with 
natural musical faculties as his friend and contem- 
rorary Mendelssohn: but music may be considered, 
among the arts, as the radiant exponent of intellect- 
ual wealth. The immediate or fundamental beau- 
ties of music are certainly melody and harmony— 
but a melody may be constructed in a manner 
especially calculated to please the less educated ear ; 
on the other hand it may be so written that its real 
and intrinsic charm is only detected by the possessor 
of refined musical taste. And it is in the higher 
kind, this sudden [hidden?] or subtle kind of melody, 
that Schumann excels. True, in some instances he 
might be accused of monotony, of heaviness, and of 
a certain gloom. But these are idiosyncrasies, 
inseparable from his original stvle; just as great 
painters have been accused of eccentricities which, 
taken alone, might have appeared faults. But, 
withal, it cannot be denied that this peculiar style 
of Schumann has a great charm for the musician. 
Schumann’s music is full of a tender, sincere and 
warm expression; his harmonies are everywhere 
noble, and though highly original and even some. 
times startling in their combination, very pure and 
even natural; his defects, onthe other hand, consist 
in too frequent repetition of small phrases, too great 
a tendency to interweave and cross the middle 
voices, He seems sometimes to produce a series of 
Gordian knots which he does not untie. 

This speciality, it might even be called mannerism, 
originates with Schumann in a scantiness of direct 
melodious inventive power, The principal strength 
of his music is to a found in the harmony; he 
remarks himself :—‘ It is in music just as in chess- 
playing, The Queen (Melody) has the supreme 
nower, but the decision is always given by the 
King (Harmony).” This weakness in inventing 
broad and lasting melodies, imbued with such vital- 
ity as those of Beethoven or Mozart, is however a 
common fault in all composers after Schubert. 
Schubert's successors canal in melodious phrases 
which, presented and handled with extraordinary 
ingenuity and often with exquisite taste, sound to 
the uninitiated like real melody ; but, alter all, they 
are only substitutes for the real metal. But it may, 
I think, be regarded as a great merit of Schumann’s 
that he was able in his works to exhibit so msny 
points of striking originality and undeniable beauty. 
He nnderstood how to touch a chord which had not 
yet been sounded by preceding composers; he 
presents tone pictures thoroughly unlike any we had 

yefore; and when we consider that he came after 
Beethoven and Schubert, and had Mendelssohn for 
a contemporary, it is indeed no slight thing that 
we can frankly award him the praise of having com- 
posed original and beautiful works, As has been 
mentioned before, Schumann's music requires to be 
studied ; its real beauties do not offer themselves so 
spontaneously or readily as may be the case with 
other compositions; but the trouble of examining, 
studying, and investigating his compositions will 
not fail of its ample reward. The motto which 
Schumann used for the above fantasia, Op. 17, may 
be taken for our guidance in this respect: 
Mid all the chords that vibrate through 

Earth's strange'y chequered dream, 

There runs a note whose gentle tone 

Is heard aright by him alone 

Who lists with care extreme.” 

Tt is sometimes an invidious task {o compare two 
distinguished men; but it is quite natural that the 
two composers, Mendelssohn and Schumann, should 
he associated together and compared to each other, 
I may here recall a very true remark a German 
poet made about Schiller and Goethe : 

* Schiller or Goethe, which is the greater; 
Is it not folly to strive to say? 
Heavenly fair is the dawn—and later, 
Heavenly fair shines the perfect day.” 
And if we cannot exactly apply to Schumann's musie 
the peculiarity of the dawn, we may compare it to 





the evening twilight: but we have at the same time 
to remember that both, the bright day and the twi- | 


light, are gifts of the same bountiful Providenee, and 
that each has its peculiar charm, and is the necessa- 
ry consequence of a natural and a Divine law from 
above. 





Music in North Germany. 
(Correspondence of the Monthly Musical Record, London,) 


Lerpezic, November, 1874. 


The third Gewandhaus concert commenced with 
Spohr’s C minorsymphony. Of Spohr’s symphonic 
productions, this, his third symphony, is certainly 
his best. We do not consider the work to be one 
of first rank, for in some parts we find a labored 
style and evidence of constraint; yet the adagio and 
the finale compensate for the weaknesses of the 
other movements, It is one of the most beautiful 
creations of Spohr’s muse. The performance, in 
unison, by the violins, the violas, and the violon- 
cellos, of the second theme in the adagio, always 
produces a wonderful effect. Here we find magnifi- 
cent coloring, unattainable by auy other combina- 
tion of orchestral means. Meyerbeer, in his 
entr'acte to the Africaine, tried to produce a similar 
effect, but did not succeed, as he omitted one of the 
indispensable components, a really pleasing melody. 
On the other hand, in Spohr’s adagio, a nobleness, 
warmth, and depth of expression which are peculiar 
to him, and which are perceptible in his best works 
(in the adagio of the D minor concerto, in the 
“Gesangscene,” in many numbers of -Jessonda, in 
the Consecration of Sound, and especially in the 
above-mentioned adagio of the third spmphony), 
reign throughout. Not less attractive is the brill- 
iant finale in C major.—Its contrapuntal combina. 
tions are natural, and never appear labored. 

A new serenade (No, 8, in D minor), for string 
orchestra, and violoncello obligato, by Robert Volk- 
mann, pleased but little, in spite of its being excel- 
lently performed. Although some of its details are 
interesting, we must confess that as a whole it won 
but little sympathy. It seems a sort of refined 
gipsy music, containing the peculiar charm of Hun- 
garian national music, which, considering the length 
of the work, cannot compensate for its want of true 
symphonic form, Whether the work possesses suffi. 
cient value to hold a place on concert programmes, 
we leave at present an open question. 

Reinecke’s charming and effective instrumentation 
of Schumann’s “ Bilder aus Osten” (which we men- 
tioned on a former occasion) was repeated on the 
same evening. The overture to the Zauberfldte 
brought the concert to a close. 

Mme. Peschka-Leutner gave us the aria from 
Samson, “ Kommt all'ihr Seraphim” (‘ Let the 
bright Seraphim’), and two songs by Jensen, the 
first of which, “ Murmelndes Liiftchen,” is one of the 
best songs lately written. Mme. Peschka-Leutner 
sang as excellently us ever, and her voice was as 
full and firm as formerly. We mention this as 
opposition has been made to this excellent artist by 
some of the Leipzig journals, This opiaion is based 
on the supposed decline of Mme. Peschka-Leutner’s 
singing powers, and 1s tetally erroneous. Unfor- 
tnnately, these not well-devised attacks of the Leip- 
zig critics have influenced our public, which, like 
all other publics, is a big child, that can be led. 
Though we prefer keeping out of controversies of 
this kind, we yet feel bound to certify that Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner is quite as excellent a singer as 
ever, and that her powerful voice has by no means 
fallen off. 

The first violoncellist of our orchestra, Herr Carl 
Schroeder, was the instrumental soloist of the third 
concert. This newly-appointed member of the 
Gewandhaus-Kapelle introduced himself very advan- 
tageously to our public, with the first movement of 
Molique’s beautiful violoncello concerto. Herr 
Schroeder has excellent technique, absolute clear- 
ness of intonation, a manly and powerful tone, and 
plays like a true musician, so that we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves on this acquisition. 

For the festival of the fortieth anniversary of the 
conductorship of Julius Rietz, the fourth Gewand- 
haus concert was opened with the aged master’s A- 
major overture, a work which we have mentioned 
before. We will merely notify that a depatation, 
consisting of Herr Kapellmeister Reinecke, Music- 
director Jadassohn, and the Concert-managers 
Petschke and Gurekhaus, were sent from Leipzig to 
Dresden to congratulate Herr Rietz. These gentle- 
men presented him with 9,000 Reichsmarken (£420), 
as a gift from his Leipzig admirers. 

Herr Carl Hill delighted us with the performance 
of Reinecke’s fine and melodious concert aria, “ Al- 
mansor,” and with songs by Schubert, Brahms, and 





Robert Franz, The newly-appointed second eoncert- 
meister of the Gewandhaus, Herr Henry Schradiek, 
played Spohr's beautiful D minor concerto and a 
“Chaeonne,” by Bach, with excellent technique, 
but we do not altogether agree with his interpreta- 
tion of these works The concert closed with 
Beethoven’s A major symphony, excellently ren- 
dered by the orchestra. 

The fifth Gewendhans concert (on the 5th of 
November) bronght Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie, 
in remembrance of the deceased master. We do 
not belong to these who are constantly bemeaning 
the decline of art, but cannot help remembering 
that, although we do not regard this work as the 
most important of Mendelssohn’s productions, yet, 
since Robert Schumann’s death, we have not been 
presented by any other composer with a work of art 
of such a pure and sublime character. Its perform- 
ance was excellent. The solo parts were well exe- 
cuted by Mmes. Peschka-Leutner, Thekla Fried. 
lander, and Fides Keller (from Hamburg); the chorus 
sang with devotion and enthusiasm, and gave sufti- 
cient proof of previous careful training. 

This work. was preceded by Mozart’s G minor 
symphony and the romance from Spohr’s Zemire 
and Azor, which last song was splendidly rendered 
by Mme. Peschka-Leutner. 

The sixth Gewandhaus concert produced, in 
orchestral works, Beethoven’s overture (Op. 124), 
and the grand serenade in I) major (Op, 11), by 
Brahms. This last-named work was new to the 
Leipzig public. Of its six movements, the finale, 
“ Rondo,” pleased us the most; although it cannot 
be called conspicuous in invention, it runs on 
smoothly. On the other hand, we do not like the 
lone, drawn-eut end of the first, movement, nor the 
labored combinations in the adagio and menuetto. 
In fact, the whole piece makes the impression of 
having been composed at a time when the author 
was not yet able to attain what he attempted. Next 
to the finale the fifth movement (the second scherzo) 
gave the greatest satisfaction. In spite of the most 
careful performance, the serenade could not excite 
public interest, and we must say that—interesting 
as the performance of this early work of Brahms has 
been—we did not feel attracted by it. 

Fr]. Fides Keller sang Handel's wonderful aria, 
“Cara sposa” (from Rinaldo), and songs by Schu- 
bert and Beethoven. Frl. Keller has a fine alto 
voice, sings correctly and with warmth and feeling. 
Between the vocal performances, Frl. Marie 
Schmidt, from St. Petersburg, formerly a scholar at 
our Conservatoire, played Henselt’s piano con- 
certo with excellent technique and musical intelli- 

ence, 

The first chamber-music evening at the Gewand- 
haus produced Beethoven’s C sharp minor quartet 
(O». 181); the second trio (in F major, Op. 80) by 
R bert Schumann, with Herr Reinecke at the piano- 
fo:te ; and Mozart's incomparably beautiful G minor 
quintet, All these works were exccllently ren- 
dered. The first violin was played by the concert- 
meister Roentgen. The rest of our quartet players 
are new this winter. Herr Georg Haubold, who 
has for many years been an honored member of our 
G-wandhaus orchestra, played the second violin, 
Herr Thiimer the viola (in a very excellent manner’, 
and Herr Schroeder the violoncello, It is to be 
wished that the last-named gentleman, with his 
excellent talent, could have a better instrument. 
The second viola part in the quintet was taken by 
Herr Boiland. 

The Opera treated us to a very successful repeti- 
tion of Spohr’s Jessonda, Till now we have in vain 
been expecting the performance of some of the 
greater new works. There seems but little pros- 
pect. that our hopes will be realized in the immediate 
future, 


oJ 

Musical Correspondence. 
Crucago, Dec, 26. Two, yea three, recent events 
of our musical life ought to receive notice at the 
hands of this correspondent. The first was the con- 
cert of the Apollo Club, given Dec. 10th ir the first 
M. E. Church, a sort of hall centrally located. I 
have not a copy of the programine at hand, and cs 
I was unfsrtunate enough not to be able to be pres- 
ent, I can say little more about it than that it con- 
sisted of choice selections of part-songs, relieved by 
solo doings of a soprano and tenor nature, as well 

as piano playing. 
Tke chorus singing, under the direction of Mr. 
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Andante Sostenuto Assat. 
CONTR’ ALTO SOLO. 
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Allegro Agitato. 
SOPR. II. SOLO. 
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Dohn, is reputed to have been very excellent. The 
sole works were not so good, as unfortunately we 
have not a really fine singer in Chicago. The 
piano playing of Miss Rive of Cincinnati took every- 
thing by storm. Nothing has ever created such a 
furore here except Rubinstein. They say that for 
fineness, delicacy, power, breadth of execution and 
phrasing, sustained power, and fire nothing could 
be better. The audience went into veritable hyster- 
ics, shouting, and otherwise self-forgetfully disport- 
ing themselves in a way as un-Anglo-Saxon as 
possible. This, I am aware, is a very imperfect 
account of what was a musical occasion of great 
interest. I hope, however, the sin will not be laid 
to my charge. I hear that Mr. Dohn has resigned 
the directorship ef this society on account of poor 
health and his having become tired of the hard 
work required. A new director pro tm. has been 
chosen in the person of Mr, Carl Bergstein, a new 
singer here. 

The second event to which I refer was another of 
the good results of Mr. Wolfsohn’s work in our 
city. It came in shape of the opening concert. of 
the second season of the Beethoven Society, a 
mixed chorus of about two hundred. The pro- 
gramme was exclusively Beethovenish as follows : 


1. Overture to “ Ermont.” 

2. Grand Mass in C. 

8. Choral Fantasie, for piano, chorus, and orchestra. 
4. Scena and Aria, “ Ah Perfido.” 

5. Concerto for Violin (Firat Movement.) 

6. Chorus “Hallelujah ” from “The Mount of Olives.” 


The programme was much too long, and like any 
evening w.ade up of the works of one composer, and 
especially of an uninterrupted series of pieces all 
alike characterized by a lofty imagination, elevated 
sentiment, and earnestness, it became somewhat 
tiresome toward the last, 

The orchestra numbered about forty-five pieces, 
which played the best I have heard a Chicago 
orchestra do in good music, These men did suc- 
ceed a few years ago in learning the ssore of “ Der 
Freyschiitz” so as to play it well. But generally 
they “lay back” and fiddle in the most lacerating 
manner. On this occasion, however, they showod 
quite an approximation to good playing, and in 
places really played well, In particular the balance 
of chorus and orchestra was better observed than I 
have ever heard it done before, showing the careful 
drill they had been subjected to. The chorus num. 
bered about two hundred voices and gave a very 
enjoyable performance., What seemed-to me really 
commendable was their general familiarity with the 
music, and the delicate shading, more especially in 
the “ Kyrie,” “Et incarnatus,” and “ Benedictus.” 
These three were lovely pieces of choral work 
Even the difficult fugues went extremely well. 

The solos were taken by Mrs. J. A. Farwell, Mr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Johnson, and Mr. Sloan. The bass 
was to have been done by Mr. Chas. T. Root,. who 
has a good voice and an open and manly way of 
singing; but unfortunately he was laid up with a 
bad cold and Mr. Sloan, one of our most experienced 
quartet basses, took his place. The solo voices 
were none of them of the large kind, but all sing 
with considerable sweetness of tone and good musi- 
cal expression, Mrs, Farwell being, as I have before 
mentioned, perhaps the favorite soprano here. On 
account of this lack of volume of the solo voices it 
was still more difficult to suppress the orchestra ; 
but to the credit of the players be it said, they did 
“fon this occasion only” roar as gently as so many 
sucking doves, for which I hope the recording 
angel made a long mark to Mr. Wolfsohn’s credit. 

The music of this mass interested me extremely. 
The deep repose of the “ Kyrie,” so earnest, so lyric, 
is founded on a deep spiritual perception of the 
Eternity and All-sufficiency of God, as when the 
Psalmist wrote “ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 





place in all generations.” This is the key to its 
repose, its deep subjectivity, its child-like uncon- 
sciousness of display for the sake of men, or fear in 
the presence of God. How immeasurably superior 
is the flight of the imagination in this “‘Kyrie” to 
what one finds in the masses of H»ydn and Mozart! 
In various parts of the work we find, as I think, 
foreshadowings of the modern romanticism, or 
dramatic interpretation of the text in its individual 
ideas; as, for instance, in the “Credo” and the 
“ Benedictus,” 

Of Mr. Wolfsohn as a conductor it seems enough 
to say that he evinces ability as a teacher, so that 
the singers and players know their parts well; but 
that he lacks the personal magnetism of a man 
born to command, and in an emergency’ the chorus 
might suffer shipwreck for want of those little en- 
couragements which good conductors know so well 
how to offer. 

In the Choral Fantasie Miss Watson acquitted 
herself extremely well in phrasing and technique. 
Her touch, however, is not powerful enough for 
concerto playing. Mr. Wm. Lewis played the 
violin concerto with Joachim’s cadenza in a way 
that well merited the warm reception it met. His 
tone is not remarkably broad,’ but his execution is 
fluent and his musical feeling admirable. 

Farwell Hall itself is the last achievement of the 


“great “Y. M.C. A.,” and is beyond doubt the ugli- 


est place immortal souls were ever invited to do 
penance in, Its only redeeming feature is the fact 
that the seats (opera chairs) are comfortable. In 
every other respect it is inferior to both its prede- 
cessors, which like Elijah have gone up in chariots 
of fire. It holds about two thousand people, or not 
far from the capacity of the old hall which had 2200 
seats. There is only one gallery, which is very 
deep and is really the only place in the house where 
you can hear music well. The hall is centrally 
located and, being in the centre of the block, is quiet, 
and it is really a shame that such a fine property 
should have been improved in such a shabby man- 
ner, 

The third wonder that invites my willing pen is 
the concert lately given by Mr. S. G. Pratt, con- 
sisting exclusively of his own music, But as this 
is a great subject I must reserve it for separate 
consideration. Der Freyscnirz. 





Cuicaco, Dec, 30, 1874. The programme of Mr. 
Pratt’s concert in aid of the Foundling’s Home was 
as follows: 

Parti, 

1. Homage to New Chicago. Heroic March. 

2. Grand Symphony, No. 1. 

Allegro Miiestoso, Adagio, Allegro Vivace. 
Part II. 


Selections from the Lyric Opera of “ Antonio and Lu- 
cy ”—Libretto and Music by Pratt. 
Overture. 
. Serenade for Male Voices, 
Tenor Soliloquy and Air. 
. Farewell Chorus with Quintet. 
Duet and Recitation, “ Now the hour invites.” 
Mrs. Jones and E. Schultze, 
Song of Ogallilia. 
Trio, ‘A Warning Voice.” 
Chorus of Peasants “Glorious now his pathway up.” 
Soprano Recit. and Air, ‘Is there a Tie.” 
Mrs. Stacey. 
10. Alto, Slumber Song. 
. Miss White. 
11. Soprano Solo, Duet, Trio, and Chorus, from the 
“ Trial Scene,” “‘ Hope, cease now thy urging on.” 


In a correspondence of this kind I do not feel my- 
self called on to discant at length on the merits or 
demerits of the various performers, Suffice it to 
say that nothing was conspicuously excellent ; and 
nothing altogether bad. It was on the whole a 
series of performances quite full enough of human 
short-comings. It is enough, on this head, to say 
that the orchestra numbered about forty-five, and 
the chorus fifty or sixty, and that the chorus espec- 
ially was well trained and consisted of some of the 
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best voices in the city. The orchestra was fair. 
The real question, as it seems to me, is whether in 
this list of pieces from a new composer we have 
evidence of such a grade of musical talent and such 
gifts of imagination as to give fair promise of future 
works of real value as contributing to the musical 
literature of the world. 

It is certainly very gratifying that our young 
Americans should be so ambitious to create in the 
large forms, especially as such attempts when fairly 
carried out give evidence of hard study which can- 
not but be useful. 

In point of technical handling, so far as I have 
now the means of judging, Mr. Pratt’s work is clev- 
er and indicates talent and study, Many things in 
it are crude, and some, perhaps, are not new. 
Nevertheless I cannot imagine a musical audience 
likely to call for either one of these pieces for the 
sake of the musical gratification they afford. My 
own opinion of the “ Heroic March,” for instance, 
is that in want of melody and general tediousness 
it rivals Wagner’s “Kaiser March,” while, unlike 
Wagner’s work, it is unrelieved by splendor of 
instrumentation. Then, again, in the Symphony, 
the ideas are none of them so significant in them- 
selves nor do they become so in their working ou 
as to require to be treated in the symphonic form. 
As a study for himself Mr. Pratt’s exercise in sym- 
phony is well enough. As a treat for other folks it 
seems to me a failure. 

As to the Opera, of course I cannot speak justly 
from a single hearing of extracts taken out from 
their dramatic relation and unity,—if they have 
any. I can say that the chorus effects are good, 
but I do not find in them anything especially new 
or striking. They seem to be modeled after Wag- 
ner’s choruses, but unlike them are entirely wanting 
in the fervid imagination and sustained lyric power 
of Wagner's best ones. 

The vocal writing is extremely awkward for the 
voices, dissonant intervals and unmelodious skips 
continually present themselves—so the singers say. 
The solos are of the most thankless description. 
They neither inspire the singer nor the audience. 
And after all, cué bons? The orchestration shows 
not only a poverty of the little auxiliary motives 
that go so far to make accompaniment interesting, 
but likewise no especial knack of coloring or sound- 
effects. Out of this whole programme I am able to 
recall but a single idea, the trio in the march, and 
this has haunted me on account of its familiarity, 
although I cannot yet place it. It is like the digres- 
sion in Lefébre-Wély’s organ offertoire in C major 
(published by Ditson.) 

The opinions herein expressed are substantially 
those of the best critics here, both those of the 
papers, and professional musicians. Indeed I have 
yet to converse with a single musician who regards 
it otherwise. It would seem, therefore, that the 
composer must be regarded as one whose ambition 
is as the ‘ square” of his talents or the “cube,” I 
cannot just say which, and probably it does'nt 
matter. 

Were it competent for me to offer advice in this 
public manner, it would be to Mr. Pratt and all 
others similarly affected, write smaller things and 
do them better. Write little suites for trio, quartet, 
quintet, octet. These can be easily brought out, 
and from their success or failure you can learn 
much, But to spread out in grand symphonies and 
operas when one is yet a babe in musical writing is 
to put one’s ideasfinto forms too expensive to per- 
form merely for trial of their merits, and to get a 
‘bee in one’s bonnet” which makes one a nuisance 
generally, Meanwhile, in all candor, I am 
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Symphony Concerts. 


The fourth Harvard Concert occurred on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Dec. 24,—Christmas Eve. The day, 
a busy one for many so preoccupied with Christmas 
trees and presents, besides being stormy, was not 
very favorable, and yet the audience was large and 
the attention hearty and unflagging from the begin- 
ning to the end of the cheerful and attractive pro- 
gramme. 


Eighth Symphony, in F............s000005 Beethoven. 
ae vivace.—Allegretto scherzando.— 


Tempo di Minuetto.—Allegro vivace. 
* Pastorale, from “ The Messiah,’’............ Handel, 
* Short Marches: 
a. From “ Le Nozze di Figaro,”’.......... Mozart. 
b. “« “Die Zauberflite,”...........5.. Mozart. 
ee «Terre Beethoven. 


ad The First Walpurgis-Night,” for Chorus, Solo voic- 
es, and Orchestra, Op. 60, (Repeated by request,) 
(Mendelssohn, 


Throughout the whole, the orchestra performed 
their work uncommonly well. That most joyful, 
happy Symphony of Beethoven,—the joy of a deep, 
long-suffering, yet inwardly serene, victorious, 
spirit,—is also in an artistic point of view one of the 
most exquisitely perfect of his many wonderful 
creations. That it is less grand and massive, less 
Promethean and aspiring, than the Hroica, the fifth, 
&c., makes it not the less a masterpiece , of highest 
genius and consummate Art. And it is always 
fresh; after the heaviest concert, after the most 
thankless and depressing day, to listen to such mu- 
sic is te feel the buoyancy and zest of life returning ; 
Nature herself, with her most sweet and rare sur- 
prises, could do ne better for us. One who is not 
happy listening to the eighth Symphony, must be 
unmusical, “ fit,for treason, stratagems and spoils,” 
—and in our musical world, our musical politics, of 
late, it must be confessed there has been plenty of 
these ungenial elements! The werk had been 
very carefully rehearsed, and the orchestra went 
into it with a good will, all emulous to do their 
best. The result was gratifying; for there was 
scarcely anything, either in execution or interpre- 
tation, for a candid hearer to find fault with,—un- 
less perhaps we take exception to the somewhat too 
quick tempo (at which indeed it seems to be always 
taken) of the fluttering, light, fairy-like finale. The 
Minuet had just the natural composed and quiet 
swing ; and in the Trio the horns brought out their 
duet with faultless purity, the clarinet exquisitely 
completing the period with its bit of sole, while the 
accompanying pizzicato triplets of the violoncellos 
were more distinct and palpable than they have 
often been. There was vitality and buoyancy and 
grace through all the movements. Surely it was 
altogether creditable to an orchestra which of late 
has received by no means an unanimous encourage- 
ment to hold itself together, so that it may be an 
orchestra (taunted with “lack of sufficient rehear- 
sal” by those who systematically do all they can to 
draw away the means for more rehearsal.) 

The middle portion of the programme contained 
a very simple recognition of the eve of the Nativity. 
For greater novelty it had been intended to give 
the instrumental prelude to one of the several Can- 
tatas which make up the so-called Christmas Orato- 


rio of Bach; but the incomplete condition of the 
score, (needing that same kind of delicate service 
which Rebert Franz has so loyally performed for 
the Passion Music, for Handel's L Allegro, dc.), made 
it after all too hazardous an undertaking. The old 
femiliar Pastorale from the ‘“ Messiah” was not the 
less acceptable ; heard under new conditions, it had 
a certain freshness.—U pon this, the first of the three 
little Marches followed in a like child-like, naive, 
one might say Christmas vein; you could fancy it 
the march of children bearing flowers and gifts in a 





procession round the Christmas tree ; Mozart recall- 
ing his own happy boyhood. The serious and 
thoughtful march of Priests from the ‘Magic Flute” 
(Mozart's deeper nature) formed a well-contrasted 
middle movement, or “ Trio,” to the lighter march ; 
and the inspiriting, bright quickstep from Fidelio 
(how master-like Beethoven could content himself 
with just enough, instead of the long and wearisome 
elaboration of a Gounod or a Raff!) rounded it all 
into a brief and satisfactory whole. Heretofore 
these little marches, each in its way a gem, had on- 
ly been heard at the-Opera, and there they. never 
are heard with attention, and are for the most part 
indifferently played; heard by themselves, by a 
really musical concert audience, through the medi- 
um of a good Symphony orchestra, their beauty 
was a fine surprise. The three go together perfect. 
ly, both in the succession of keys, and contrasts of 
character. 

The repetition of the “ Walpurgis Night” was 
decidedly an improvement on the first performance, 
gratifying as that was, This was the fruit, partly, 
of renewed rehearsal by the singers, and partly of 
more self-possession and control of the orchestral 
forces acquired by Mr. Lane in the bringing out 
of the very trying ,prelude and accompaniments ; 
but it was also greatly owing to the better arrange- 
ment of the orchestra and chorus on the stage, the 
former being grouped behind the voices, The 
sopranos and altos were massed togetler on one 
wing of the front, the tenors and basses on the other, 
for the reason that the choruses in this work for the 
most part are alternately for male and female voices. 
The overture was taken up ata more natural and 
practicable tempo, and was beautifully rendered ; 
very clear too, and effective was the accompani- 
ment of the wild and rushing chorus: ‘owls and 
ravens.” The choruses were all finely given, with 
rare precision, purity and rich, fresh volume of 
tone; there is a life and charm in the Soprano 
voices such as we have not heard before. The ten- 
ors and basses, excellent in quality, fell short in 
quantity ; a number of the men are kept away, we 
learn, at such hours, by the prior claims of our re- 
lentless business habits; what is Mendelssohn to 
State Street !—The solos, as before, were creditably 


rendered by Mrs. Cootince, Dr. Lanematp, Mr. 
Wiper, all members of the Cecilia, and by Mr. Joun 
F. Wixcu, whose grand voice and delivery, in the 
baritone solos of the Druid Priest, won him the 
chief honors; but the sweet tenor tones, the well- 
trained organ, the refined, expressive art of Dr. 
Langmaid, if not so telling in a great hall, deserve 
equal praise. 
The programme for this week's concert (too late for no- 
tice now) was as follows: 
Overture to “ Coriolanus,”..........00.005 Beethoven. 
** Unfinished Symphony, No. 2, in D, Op. 11, Norbert 
Burgmueller, (Born 1810. Died 1836.) 
Ategro.—Andante.—Scherzo (completed by 
Robert Schumann.) 
** Piano-forte Concerto, in C minor, Friedrich Gerns- 
eim. 
Allegro Moderato.—Larghetto.—Finale, 
Ernst Perabo. 
Selections from music to Byron's “ med 4 
mann. 
a. Incantation of the Witch of the Alps. 
b. Entr’ acte 
Overture, ‘‘Becalmed at Sea, and Prosperous Voyage,” 


(Mendelssohn, 
For the sixth Concert, Jan, 21, this: 
Overture to ** Anacreon,”...0..0cecscvatas Cherubini. 
Symphony, No. 4, in B flat,............0005 Beethoven. 
Piano Concerto in A minor,.............0: Schumann. 
Hugo Leonhard. 
** Overture to “ Dame Kobold,”’............ Reinecke. 


The seventh concert, which is set down for Fri- 
day, Feb. 5, will consist entirely of Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri,” by the Cecilia, with 
orchestra and solo singers. 





Tue fourth Thomas Concert, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 30, preceded by a public rehearsal on Monday 
evening, was distinguished by a peculiarly ambi- 
tious programme, and a correspondingly great 
crowd of listeners. The chief attraction was the 








Ninth, or Choral Symphony of Beethoven, of which 
most of us had glorious memories before, but this 
time to be set perhaps in a much stronger, clearer, 
if not a more genial, light, by means of this splendid 
orchestra. The Ninth Symyhony was by no means 
a new thing here,—except to those who seem to 
think that with the Thomas dispensation music in 
this country virtually began; these came into the 
world too late, no doubt, to be able to imagine 
otherwise. It was first attempted in this country 
in New York, about a quarter of a century ago, 
with hurried preparation, in that vast space of Cas- 
tle Garden, by the Philharmonic Society, who sum- 
moned a great orehestra together from all parts of 
the land, hoping thereby to lay the foundation for a 
noble music hall ; and that performance, inadequate 
and coarsely outlined as it was, gave us so deep a 
sense of the intrinsic inspiration of the music, that 
we never can forget it. In February 18538, it was 
first heard in Boston through the Germanians, under 
Mr. Bergmann, with the Handel and Haydn Society 
for Chorus. They gave it twice, if not three times, 
in that season, and with no mean success, During 
the ten years following it was brought out several 
times, upon a somewhat larger scale, by Carl Zer- 
rahn in his “ Philharmonic” Concerts. It formed a 
feature in the second and the sixth seasons of the 
Harvard Concerts, always with the Handel and 
Haydn Chorus, the two Societies uniting in this 
tribute to the memory of Beethoven on the Centen- 
nial anniversary of his birth in 1870. Since then 
the work, as properly demanding such large means 
both orchestral and vocal, has been left to the great 
Triennial Festivals of our old Oratorio Society. 
And on more than one of these occasions, if not once 
or twice before, both orchestra and chorus rose to 
the height of their great task so well, with such 
true fervor caught from the spirit of the music, as 
well as from the difficult, exciting labor of rehearsal, 
that the effect as a whole was certainly inspiring,— 
memorable, at least to those who have not the mod- 
ern talent of forgetting the best part of their lives, 
like some to whom all musical experiences are but 
the fashion and furore ofa day. 

Well, there is no doubt, for its ideal, faultless 
rendering it has always needed just such a never 
separated, such an unceasingly and nieely trained 
orchestra as Mr. Thomas always has in hand; while 
for the choral portions its demands are so excep- 
tional, that a pure and perfect reproduction of the 
music as if sounded in Beethoven's mind is com- 
monly regarded as impossibie ; as we have hinted 
several times before, it can be triumphantly 
achieved only in some fortunate and inspired mo- 
ment, only when the singers, after faithful study, 
rise above themselves, and do what in their every- 
day mood they never could begin to do. We feel 
that on one or two occasions the Handel and Haydn 
chorus have had this experience ; there could be no 
guaranty that it would ever come again; the “spirit 
bloweth where it listeth.”. This time the vocal duty 
had no doubt been faithfully prepared by Mr. 
Smaranv’s well-trained choir of 250 or more voices; 
but it required a greater mass to give the choruses 
with the inspiring grandeur we have heard before. 
We did not feel there was much inspiration in it, 
although the work was creditably done. The quar- 
tet of soli (Mrs. H. M. Smrru, Mias Crancn, Mr. W. 
J. Wixcn and Mr. Remuertz,—the last named new 
to us, having a powerful, deep bass, with hard, 
unpleasant upper tones), was better than en some 
occasions heretofore, but by no means such as to 


obscure the recollection of the time when that part 
of the work, especially the long four-part Cadenza, 
was so much better done with Parepa Rosa for 
soprano. Moreover, for the chorus some allowance 
must be made considering the extremely rapid 
tempo into which the insatiable conducter lashed 
some of the later movements, 
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Of the three purely instrumental movements, as 
well as the wonderful transition, with that almost 
human reeitative of the double basses, to the part 
where the voices with the “Joy ” hymn enter, and 
the accompaniment throughout there needed no as- 
surance that, with such an orchestra (increased to 
80) under such a leader, all would be given with a 
splendid. technical precision and the utmost nicety 
of execution. There was all of clearness, all of del- 
icacy and of power, all of exquisite tone-blending, 
phrasing, color, that could be desired. Yet many 
of the tempos were, as we feel the music, quite too 
fast ; so much so in the first Allegro, that it seemed 
to go by us making comparatively a faint impres- 
sion of the old inspiring majesty and all-absorbing 
interest, big with expectation of what was to follow. 
The Scherzo went as trippingly and evenly as_pos- 
sible, and yet it possessed us with its mood less 
thoroughly then it has done before less perfectly per- 
formed ; perhaps it was too perfect, leaving nothing 
to the imagination ofthe hearer. The heavenly 
Adagio was on the whole most beautifully rendered, 
and yet with the change into the Andante Moderato 
the movement seemed to us a little too much quick- 
ened to be quite so espressivo as that noble melody 
requires. The great recitative of the donble basses 
certainly came out with a vigor, a perfection of 
unison and distinctness beyond what we had ever 
heard before; but was not that too rapid also, so 
that, astonished by the virtuosity, one thought less 
of tha meaning? On the whole we bring away the 
conviction that we have heard several more inspir- 
ing, more intensely interesting performances of the 
Ninth Symphony, though never one so technically 
perfect. The execution was finer than the interpre 
tation; if the consummate beauty of the form at 
last was realized, it came, by that fatality in life so 
common, after the spirit had begun to leave it. 

The first part of the programme had its in-duty- 
bound admirers, but to nota few, and of the most 
musical, it was incongruous and heavy. The Gluck 
overture, to “Paris and Helen,” is of course good 
music, but, much as we admire Gluck, it seemed so 
tame and formal a piece of rococo, that no one need 
marvel why it has lain upon a dusty shelf so long. 
Raff's adaptation of the great Violin Chaconne by 
Bach was grandly impressive, and helped to reveal 
still further what a pregnant wealth of meaning and 
of beauty lies half expressed, half latent (without. 
frequent hearings), in that wonderful solo; but we 
would rather hear Joachim play it on the violin 
alone. In the repetition of the “ Song of Destiny ” 
by Brahms, the chorus sang even more finely than 
before, but the work leaves on us the same vague 
and unsatisfactory impression, The Introduction 
and Finale to Wagner's “ Tristan und Isolde” are to 
our sense the very extreme of the modern extrava, 
gance and wilfulness in the spasmodic strife to be 
original in music. In its expression, its reiterated 
restless, fruitless yearning and monotonous chromat- 
ic wail, we find it simply dreary and unprofitable ; 
yet the clacqueurs were numerous and up to duty, 
making noise enough for all the rest. How long, 


O Lord? For yeta while people will applaud these 
things on system; but in due time the quiet ones 
will have their day ; “the still, small voice” will 
yet be heard! Now, we suppose, it is as heretical 
to refuse allegiance to these new idols, as once upon 
a time it was to Gilmore Jubilees. 





The Christmas Oratorios. 


The Haidel and Haydn Society, faithful to the 
good eld custom, gave The Messiah on the Saturday 
evening, followed by Mendelssohn’s St. Paul on 
Sunday evening, after Christmas. Both may, on 
the whole, be counted excellent performances, The 
chorus was in full force, quite well balanced, with 
very few exceptions sure and prompt in the attack 
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careful of light and shade, while the ensemble of 
tone was rich and musical, and they appeared$to 
sing with fervor. Seldom have the choruses of the 
Messiah come out more satisfactorily throughout, 
the difficult ones toward the end being listened to 
with more patient interest than usual. The Sopra- 
no recitatives and arias were entrusted to Mrs. H. 
M. Srra, whose pure and brilliant voice and fine 
execution enly needed something more of sympa- 
thetic fervor. The Contralto to Miss Drasprt, from 
New York, whose remarkably rich and powerful 
tones possess a certain dramatic and magnetic qual- 
ity, felt also in her whole style of song and decla- 
mation; rarely have ‘“O thou that tellest,” ‘ He 
was despised,” &e., produced so deep an impression 
in that hall. Mr. W. J. Wivcu gave the tenor solos 
with uncommon power, in full, sweet, manly tones, 
and in a very careful style, although perhaps a tri- 
fle too declamatory, setting the syllables apart with 
such distinctness as sometimes to break the natural 
flow of melody. Mr. J. F. Wixom sang the first bass 
solos in his usual admirable manner, but his voice 
grew husky after a little effort, showing that he 
was quite unwell, 

In St, Paul Mr. Winch was wholly unable to ap- 
pear, and his place was supplied, at a few hours’ 
notice, by Dr. Buttarp, who, under the trying  cir- 
cumstances, did himself great credit, and by the 
refinement of his style, his musical, expressive 
voice, and the ready intelligence with which he 
read and rendered so much music that was compar- 
atively new to him, gave great gratification to the 
audience. Ilis chief lack of means was in the deep 
bass tones, The great Air: “O God have mercy,” 
was sung so finely, that he,evidently must have 
been master of that before. Miss Apsre Wutnery 
sang the soprano air: “ Jerusalem” with great 
beauty of voice and style, and with true, unaffected 
feeling. And all her singing had that sympathetic 
and appreciative quality, though often it lacked 
power and firmness, the middle portion of her voice 
being rather weak and tremulous, while in the high- 
est tones it was clear and strong as well as sweet. 
Mrs. Sawyer, in the contralto pieces, was effective, 
and showed thoughtful study, but somewhat at the ex 
pense of that simplicity which has won her audi- 
ence before. Mr. W. J. Winch again took the 
tenor solos, and with eminent success, 

The choruses of this noble Oratorio, which on the 
whole wears better even than Elijah, had good jus- 
tice done them. Especially the grand opening cho- 
rus: “ Lord! thou alone art God,” and “ Rise up, 
and shine,” with indeed the whole of that wonderful 
music relating to Saul’s conversion, which is of 
startling beauty, were rendered most impressively. 
The orchestra, and organ also, played by Mr. Lana, 
were well up to the mark, and the entire perform- 
ance of both Oratorios spoke well for the faithful 
training and conductership of Mr. Cart Zerrauy, 

We are happy to learn that the Society are now 
engaged on the rehearsal of the Joshua by Handel, 
—new here, at least in our day and generation. 





PART-SINGING. Singularly perfect and delightful spec- 
imens of this now much cultivated art, have been presen- 
ted inthe Music Hall during the past weeks. First, in 
the way of part-song and chorus for male voices, the 
APOLLO CLUB, [64 good singers, with fine voices, and well 
balanced], have given two concerts, with essentially the 
same programme, to their crowds of friends; and never 
has their singing seemed so perfect in the finish and refine- 
ment, as well as the rich volume and grand power of tone, 
and the harmonions blending of tone colors. This 
programme, to be sure, was rather of the ‘light’ and 
“popular” order, a number of the pieces being of so triv- 
ial, albeit somewhat humorous a nature, while others were 
but favorable instances, a little above the common, of the 
aweetly sentimental German style, that one 
could hardly help wondering why such a splendid force, 
so rare a combination. and so difficult to get, of voices, 
taste, and talent, should spend itself upon these little tasks 
when there is 80 much nobl& music waiting for such means 
of expression, Some of the playful little things, like the 
Swallows’ twitter, the “ Champagne ” song, &c , were done 
to a charm, xo that all smiled wiih pleasure. But, on the 
other hand, there was the waa satisfying double cho- 
rus from the ** Oedipus ”’ of Mendelssohn, which closed the 
concert, and was sung magnificently, to the effective piano 
accompaniment of their accomplished conductor, Mr. B.J. 
LANG. 

Then came the New York Giee SINGERS.—Messrs. 
Bush [alto, or counter tenor). Nilsen, a Swedish tenor, 
with a remarkably rich voice, Rockwood, tenor, Beckett. 
baritone, and Aiken, bass, besides the Bee-bee and the 
Finch, choice birds of song, and with their excellent ac- 
companist, Mr. Florio,—to give us two more feasts of old 
and new English Glees and Solos. Callcott and Webhe, 
and Stafford Smith and Horsley, Greville, Arne and Jack- 
son, were represented by selections from their best; as 
well as Goldbeck. Sullivan, Mr. Florio [in his beautiful 
** How fair my lady is”] and other moderns. There is no 
need of telling how exquisitely all these were sung, nor 





how well the chorus wore notwithstanding the frequent 
repetition heretofore of so many features of the programme. 
Mr. Nilsen left an excellent impression after the preceding 
visit of the club a few months before; this time he was in 
better voice, and added greatly to the fine effect of the 
interpretations. He also sang, for solo, “‘ The Hidalgo” 
of Schumann, hardly with so much fire as Mr. Varley last 
yout. yet very acceptably. Miss Finch won new favor by 

er beautiful, impressive singing of“ The Spirit Song” of 
Haydn, and another of the Canzonets, a livlier one, “‘ The 
Mermaid;”’ and Miss Beebe’s singing of Mozart’s lovely 
‘* Violet '* was altogether worthy of the music. 





HisTorR1cAL Concerts. The scheme of four historical 
Chamber Concerts, announced by Mr. GEoraG L. Osaoop 
and Mr. BoscovitTZ, should certainly attract the attention 
of ail intelligent and curious music lovers. And now that 
Mr. F. L. Ritter has just issued [through Messrs. Ditson 
& Co.,] a second volume of his brief, but well digested 
and instructive History of Music, it will be a good oppor- 
tunity for those who have not easy access to more copious 
histories, to study both by reading and example. Such 
concerts are entirely new here, and these four programmes 
will give to most of us the first chance we ever had ot lis- 
tening to some of the actual music of composers who have 
hitherto existed but in name and fame tous. Besides Pal- 
estrina and the great old Italians, Bach and the earlier 
Gerraans, Lully and the old French masters, we shall hear 
specimens, both vocal and for the harpsichord, from fa- 
mous Orlando Lasso, Palestrina’s great contemporary, and 
earlier Dutch and Belgian masters, as well as of the great 
Elizabethan period of the English school. The arrange- 
ment of the programmes will be chronological, and a select 
chorus will assist in rendering various oid gems of sacred 
composition, Madrigals, Volkslieder, etc., which will be 
found “not only historically interesting, but also of intrin- 
sic beauty.”” Witness the first programme, for Friday af- 
ternoon, January 22, at Mechanics Hall, [Historica] notes 
and explanations will be given on the programme of each 
concert]: 

1. Chorus. Tu pauperum, (about 1460) (*) 
Josquin de Pres, 
2. a@ Prelude and ‘The Carman’s Whistle” (1546), 
Wm. Byrd. 
b “ The King’s Hunting Jig” (1563) for spinet, 
Dr. John Bull, 
3. a French Madrigal, in five parts..Claude le Jeune, 
‘Bon jour ma mie, bon jour et bon an.” 
6b Gloria neers (about 1564),.... Palestrina, 
4. Suite for Harpsichord, (1633),........ J.B. Lully. 
1. Allemande. 2. Courante. 3. Sarabande. 
4. Menuetto. 5. Gigue. 
5. a Italian Five Part “ Christmas Song” [Chant 
du Nel] (1580),....... bénaye ve ..-Orlando Lasso. 
6 Chorus. “God comes with succor speedy.” 
about 1580),.......6..65 subse emaae fccard, 
Gavotte et Variations, (1683),..Jean Ph. Rameau, 
Various Volkslieder. [13th-16th centuries],....— 
Sonata in B flat. [The first Sonata written for 
harpsichord], (1694],......Johann Kuhnau. 
English Madrigals. 
a ‘“* Now. oh now, I needs must part,” (15901. 
John Dowland, 
6 © April is in my mistress’ face”’ [1664],. . Morley. 
c “ What saith my Galatea?” [same period] ‘ 
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a Sarabande, Suites Frangaise. 
6 Bourrée, fr. Ov. 4 la mannieérs frang’se. 
ce Gavotte. Suites Anglaises. No. 6. 
d Gigue, Suites Frangaises. No. 4. 
Concerto in the Italian styie. 
1. Allegro animato. 2. Andante molto 
espressione. 3. Presto gioioso. 


Bach, 





Singing as a Profession. 


Mapame Rupersporrr’s Exeertence witn Purtts— 
Her Apvice to Srupenrs Generatty, 


Madame Erminia Rudersdorff, of this city, writes 


to the New York Times on the subject of singing 
as a professicn. She says :— 

All the would-be singers can be divided into two 
principal classes: First, the few endowed by a kind 
nature with exceptional voices and exceptional mus- 
ical talents, sometimes reaching to genius; second, 
those possessing good voices in quality and quanti- 
ty (yet without being canaitionalh and fuir musical 
capacities, But both classes—every one individual 
of them—in order to succeed must be endowed with 
the same qualifications: application and persever- 
ance, Without these two qualifications, neither of 
these two classes will achieve anything ; with them, 
either is entitled to the highest position attainable 
in each sphere, and the necessarily long time of pa- 
tient, unbroken study will find its ample reward. 
Let none despond at the slow, often almost imper- 
ceptible, progress which marks the first months of 
study especially, but firmly believe, if the teacher 
be both capable and conscientious, and the pupil 
docile, that as sure as the sun is shining behind the 
clouds, so surely must there be success in the end, 
success to each class according to their qualifica- 
tions with which they commenced. The first to at- 
tain world-wide celebrity, and with it large fortunes, 





The second, if not gaining erowns, yet coronets well 
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worth striving for, heart and soul; an honored name 
and honorable independence ; often even opulence. 
And you, girls, belonging to this second class, have 
a still higher incentive to do your work thoroughly 
and well; you have the glorious mission to create 
in your far-away homes, a new, legitimate school of 
singing, a higher, refined taste. The way in which 
you have been taught to sing will swiftly tell upon 
your audience; every engagement in your neighbor- 
hood will be yours; in the church you will lead 
your choir, and through it act upon the ear and per- 
ceptions of hundreds in more than one way, not 
oa through the refinement of sound and taste, but 
also speech ; and this is not the smallest item by any 
means. You will bring round the day when the 
“good Lord” will be no more your “gut Loawd”; 
when your “heart” will be such, and not your 
“haat”; when “ kindness” will cease to be “ keeind- 
ness,” and “shall” will no more be “sheeall.” All 
this, I beg to state, 1 hear in one of our first church- 
es Sunday after Sunday. I also hear, “ Ant Gawd 
sed, let theaw eeawth bwing foawth frutt.” This 
was sung by an American, not a Chinese. I also 
heard a tenorino frantically ery out for “ Marther !” 
Marther !” 

To have the power to correct all this, I call a 
privilege and an honor, and class two are called up- 
on to do it, and, doing it, do endless good. That 
besides these two classes there are other sub.classes, 
is, of course, unavoidable, but it is not these I would 
speak of or speak to. To those who, already earn- 
ing honors and money, come to get the reading of 
a scena or an oratorio, all honor. In those, how- 
ever, who, also before the public, all at once find 
out that they know nothing, and frightened and 
frantic rush to a great teacher to root out the mis- 
takes committed by ignoranti, there is seldom any 
good, They study violently for an entire—fort- 
night! then come with a timid, “Oh, Madame, I 
forgot entirely that I had a concert, and must get 
up a song.” And away go scales, and a song is 
learned imperfectly. Then, again, scales for almost 
a week! Then, ‘ Father thinks I need rest.” And 
so on, These spasmodic students (?) dono one any 
good, and, when the teacher perceives the symptoms 
of spasms, are better left to themselves, Smallness 
is their alpha and omega. Let girls, before they 
come from a distance to spend money and time, ex- 
amine themselves and find out if they have any 
such spasmodic tendencies. If so, let them remain 
at home. 

One more word to all—study music, and study it 
earnestly, The time has gone by when it was pos- 
sible for a singer not to be a musician likewise. 
Moreover, only to Italians can it be permitted (if 
permitted it can be at all) not to know music, for 
they possess an innate gift of rhythm and phrasing 
(the latter being the offspring of the first), which 
for the purpose of singing in public, renders the 
knowledge of music to a certain extent unnecessary 
tothem, This gift of rhythm is an invaluabe one, 
and is national, Italians rank pre-emiuent; next 
come the Spaniards and Portuguese, then the Hun- 
garians and the Slavonic races, the Bohemians, Rus- 
sians and Poles; then the Germans, Swedes and 
Danes; after them the French, and, last of all, the 
English and Americans, This is a fact which every 
great Italian teacher of singing, acquainted with the 
different nationalities, will endorse, Let American 
singers, therefore, conscientiously study music; a- 
bove all, the due appreciation of time into its very 
minutest details, Let them sub-divide the divisions 
of each bar until every note, dot and pause has its 
correct. value, not more, not less. The students 
should understand that the great teachers of sing- 
ing teach singing exclusively, not music. They 
teach the art of breathing, production and cultiva- 
tion of tone, scales in every form and variety, pro- 
nunciation, declamation, accent and phrasing, All 
this, but never music. On the contrary, they expect 
a mm to be perfect musically in every exercise, or 
aria before coming to learn and sing it, and gener- 
ally a separate teacher is engaged for this, so that 
no valuable time may be wasted in the singing, les- 
son, 

I repeat it, consider all of you that “ Rome was 
not built in one day.” There is no great singer who 
has not studied from three to five years, and this 
continually, uninterguptedly, making their studies 
the one great object of their lives, So studied Pas- 
ta, Malibran, Viardot, Bosio, Trebelli, Sontag, Lind, 
Nilsson, and so studies Adelina Patti even now dai- 
ly, and that is why she is what she is, the most fin- 
ished singer living. Study, study, study, I say to 
one and all! What is worth doing at all is worth | 
doing well. Whatever the aim be to which your 
natural gifts entitle you,—let it be the highest or a | 





more modest one,—comprehend, encompass this aim 
completely, entirely, undividedly. For the time 
being let it be your only object, give it every 
thought, all your time and all your strength; and 
doing so, if you are guided by the right teacher, 
you will infallibly find out in the end that time, 
money and perseverance have been well employed. 


eh oO 


What is the Matter with Clara Louise? 


To the Editor of The Globe: 

Sir: Miss Kellogg, inher advice to two young women 
ambitious of the prima donna’s honors, gives utterance 
to the following: 

A young fir! in her training must make a covenant with 
her eyes, and not look upona man. [ am now thirty-two 
years of age, and have never yet had time for beaux. I 
shall sing for at least four years. 


And that’s what’s the matter with Clara Louise! We 
know now why it is that we have sat through these dozen 
years or 80, on various occasions when we have listened 
to Miss Kellogg, and never got up to concert pitch, as it 
were, in our feelings; never been able quite to forget, 
when we should have forgotten altogether when Marguer- 
ite was singing in Faust’s arms, that it was our own little 
American girl who was making such a pretty Marguerite, 
with a yellow wig over her dark tresses. Seven or eight 
years ago, when Mazzolini was the Faust to this Marguer- 
ite—that fiery Mazzolini who always went into his part 
with such zest—we remember wondering how it was that 
Clara Louise could comport herself quite so serenely with 
such a Faust. We know all about it now. After eight 
years the cat pops out of the bag. She had made a coven- 
ant with her eyes never to logt athim. And while she was 
leaning back there not four inches from his nose, appar- 
ently gazing up at him with all the soul in those two dark 
orbs of hers, she was in reality blind asa bat to that de- 
vouring glance that was bent upon her. It was done 
doubtless in the same way and on the same principle that 
we meet our pet enemy upon the street and look straight 
through him but never at him. But then did Clara Louise 
also seal her heart to that impassioned voice? For who 
that remembers Mazzolini doesn’t remember what fire, 
what melting tenderness would make his voice sometimes 
remarkable, and lift him up to the heights of a great 
artist? 

Did Clara Louise close the door of her heart at these 
times as she closed that inner-door of her eyes? We 
must suppose that she did, of course, for to look at a man 
in the spirit of that covenant means to look with the eyes 
of the heart as well as with the brain. And it is of these 
rash emotions of the heart that Clara is wrong. There 
is the rock, there the pitfall and snare, the dangerous 
light which is to be avoided according to Clara Louise, 
that the prima donna may sail safely and successfully 
into the royal ports of success, But notthus did Gabriella, 
the greatest of prima donnas since the world began, 
according to Grant White, not thus did she achieve and 
hold success. Not thus by coolly making covenants with 
her eyes and heart did she conquer the world. Capricious 
as a woman and a public idol is inclined to be, Gabriella 
carried her capriciousness to such extravagant excess that, 
when not in good humor, she would frequently indulge 
in the freak of singing in such a manner as to be scarcely 
heard. In vain did even the highest authorities take her 
in hand, Remonstrance and even imprisonment failed to 
bring this wilful diva to any terms but her own. But at 
last, there was discovered a way of managing her. She 
had a lover, and “ it was observed that, when she was in 
a fit of unusual sulks, if that happy man entered a box 
and caught her eye she immediately began to pour out 
her soul through her voice, singing at him, although to 
the public.””, And for Gabriella to pour out her sonl 
through her voice was to pour out snch melody as made 
her listeners forget everything else for the moment. In 
describing her and her style, Mr. White says: “ But note 
what a combination of natural gift ant acquired ability 
there was in this supremest singer. Voice, ‘intel'igence. 
beauty, all of rare degree, a passionful nature, and added 
to these their development under the care of the greatest 
mus‘cian and the most distinguished man of letters of 
her age and country.” These were Porpora and Metas- 
tisio. To have an emotional nature, then, was one 0° the 
lucky endowments of a great singer, and, indeed, with- 
out it she wasn't supposed to be great. To have an emo- 
tional nature and not to make a covenantto repress it, 
but, on the contrary, to develop it under proper care, was 
one of the natural and logical conclusions of high art in 
Gybriella’s day, aud evidently in the estimation of such 
modern anthority as Mr. Whit@ When Parepa used to 
enchant us and carry us out of ourselves on occasions, 
was she inspired by little Car! Rosa in the orchestra? and 
when Nilsson first came among us and took us a] ttle out 
of our senses with her Lucia and Marguerite, she was 
doubtless singing to the mental image of that far-away 
lover of hers. And Lucca—when she gives that killing 
little downward glance, and then turns us all round her 
little finger with that ekvlark note—is, without doubt, 
thinking of her Baron No.2. Ah,Clara Louise, Clara 
Lou'se, you've made a great mistake, but it is not yet too 
late to amend it. Only thirty-two and you may beat them 
all yet, if you will give up that foolish covenant, an‘ look 
upon man not as the naturalenemy ofhigh art but as 
your natural coadjutor and inspiration! Four years yet 
to make us all your slaves by unlocking the door to that 
rigid little heart of yours. and taking off thos §>! nders 
from your eyes. Try it, Clara, admit the divine god, and 


| see to what artistic heichts he will carry that voice of 
| yours, which only needs his inspiring breath to make it 


perfect. APOLLO. 
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Vocal, with Piano A pani 


Golden Locks are Silver now. Song and 
Cho. 3. Bb tof. Pratt. 30 
Companion Song to “ Silver Threads.” 
We are growing old together, 
Time our forms may gently bow. 
One of the sweet ballads of the “John Ander- 
son’? kind. Good and wholesome to sing. 
When will my boy come back to me? Song 
and Chorus. 3. F to f. Pratt. 
‘* My heart is lone and weary.”’ 
A sweet lament for the “lost boy.” 


He hears i Chime of distant Bells. 
to f. 


30 


3. 
Clay. 
“Tt floats upon the dreary air.”’ 
Very full of pathos. Fine melody. 


Lost Dreams. 4. C to d. Gabriel. 


* Still they live, those gleams of Paradise.’’ 
A dreamy, musical song-picture, full of delicate 
thoughts. 


Instrumental. 


Greeting to King Kalakaua. Grand March. 
a Bs Downing. 


Played by the orchestra at a grand reception in 
New York, and has a national air, “ Hawaii Ponoi’’ 
for its principal melody. 
Spring. Easy pieces by Maylath, ea. 
The following are all 4-hand pieces, are already 
famous, and do not exceed in difficulty the third 
degree. 
No. 8. Tannhauser March. No.9. Amaryllis Galop. 
No. 10, Polonaise from Mignon. No. 11. Clear the 
Track Galop. No. 14. Chorus from Lohengrin, 


Clara Schottische. 3. Eb Krakauer. 


“Clara” should be a lady of marked decision of 
character, Atleast the piece, her namesake, is, 
and makes a fine study of the accents, while it is 
good music and pleasant practice. 


L’Hirondelle. Polka de Salon. 


o. . 


4 hands. 
Wollenhaupt. 

A well-known favorite. but now rendered a de- 
gree easier, and. possibly more effective, in its 4 
hand arrangement. 


Six Classical Pieces, easily arr. Maylath, ea. 


No. 5. Haydn, Rondo. 3. D. 
No. 6. Mozart, Andante. 8. Bb 
It is a perilous thing to “arrange”? Mozart and 
Haydn, but as this work only renders playable a 
few difficult pieces, it is in this case, commendable. 
Sweet music, of course. 


Angel's Grand March, 
Don’t mistake the nome. 
name, and “nothing more.” 
march in the usual form. 


Willie Pape’s Highland Gems. ea. 
No. 1. Bonnie Doon and Bonnie Dundee. 
6. 

Melodies that all the world loves. adorned in the 
highest style of art for concert effects. It shonld 
be said that persons who play chords and arpeggios 
readily, will not find much difficulty in the per- 
formance. 


Une Etoile. Nocturne. 
A true Nocturne, with 
melodies for the right, an 
Le Pas des Archers. 4 hands. 3. F. Lysberg. 


As archers are not heavy troops, this is a light, 
ateady, moderately brilliant affalr, and one of the 
easiest of Lysberg’s compositions, 


Mv Darling Polka. 2. Bh Krakauer. 


So simple and bright in construction as to seem 
more a Galop than a Polka. 


On the Wing. Waltzes. 3. Knight. 


It would be an experiment worth trying, were it 
a fair one to introduce this to an audience, as a 
* Strauss” composition. Probably half the hearers 
would think it quite up to the mark, and many 
would be enthusiastic. 
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3. G. Watson. 


* Angel” is a man’s 
A rich and vigorous 


4. Amin. Heilbron. 


uiet, graceful, soothing 
4 also for the left hand. 
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ARBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, ee. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 




















